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How TO BE GREEN 
(rel 


EprrOR's PAGE * MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 


Sustainability and religious buildings is a match 
made in heaven. If you're unfamiliar with the 
word sustainability as it relates to architec- 
ture, youll be hearing more about it in the 
near future. According to a recent article in the 
Economist, in the U.S. buildings account for 65 
percent of electricity consumption, 36 percent 
of total energy use, and 30 percent of greenhouse emissions. We build 
wastefully and we cannot afford to keep doing so. When we design 
and build more energy-efficient and resource-conserving buildings we 
lighten our load on the planet and we also help to loosen our bond to 
foreien oil (a tether that leads us into all kinds of difficulties, the worst 
of which is the current carnage in the Middle East). 

Building green houses of worship is, excuse me, a no-brainer. 
Beyond the theological reasons for doing so (which biblical scholar 
Ellen Davis explores in her thoughtful essay in this issue), creating 
buildings for the elory of God that are less of a burden on operating 
budgets potentially allows more financial resources to be devoted to 
the mission of relieious institutions. Because denominations hold on 
to their buildings for generations, the benefits of conserving energy 
and improving performance accrue to the stewards directly for many, 
many years. Almost any strategy to make buildings greener and more 
efficient will pay off for a forward-looking congregation. 

How do you create a green building? What can congregations, build- 
ing committees, and clergy do to realize a sustainable project once 
they have made the commitment to do so? The first step is educa- 
tion. Learn all you can about green buildings and sustainable design. 
Spend some time perusing the U.S. Green Building Council website 
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(www.usgbc.org), which offers guidance for potential clients. Invite 
architects and designers who practice green architecture to give presen- 
tations. Get your congregation invested in the idea of building green. 

When selecting an architect, pay attention to their ereen credentials. 
Are they a LEED-accredited professional? Ask how many sustainable 
buildings they've designed, and if those projects are LEED certified (you 
can learn more about this by reading Andrew Zumwalt-Hathaway's 
article on page 9). Ask if the architect plans to use a sustainability 
consultant, and what the green experience is of other team members 
such as the mechanical engineer and the civil engineer (which has an 
impact on site development). Visit their green buildings and talk to the 
people who pay the bills—find out if what the architect tells you jibes 
with the experiences of those who maintain the facility. 

Even before your project starts, make a change in the place in which 
you now worship. Do simple things: change all your incandescent light 
bulbs to compact fluorescent lights. Recycle office paper, find sources 
for recycled paper, replace old appliances, computer equipment, and 
light fixtures with Energy Star models (these help save energy), install 
motion-detector light switches that turn off lights when rooms are 
unoccupied, have an energy audit done on your building to find out 
how you can improve its efficiency (programs such as Interfaith Power 
& Light will help pay for audits). Reach out and network with other 
congregations, near and far, to find out how you can pool your con- 
servation efforts. Many denominations now have energy conservation 
or environmental programs in place. They can be great resources for 
information and techniques for becoming ereener. 

Finally, make connections between your faith and your relieious 
community's everyday efforts at conservation. Lightening our burden 
on the Earth lightens the burden for everyone on the globe. 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE IS THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF FAITH €? FORM AND CAN BE 
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a discussion among members of the Duke 

University Greening Initiative. One of our 
Duke Divinity School students, Andrew Coon, 
posed a question that no one could answer: “Why 
are we still building churches in North Carolina that do not meet LEED 
standards?” [For more on LEED, see the article on page 9. -Ed.] 

I recall that moment, not only to give credit where credit is due, 
but also because it helps me with my task of offering a theological 
and biblical perspective from which to view the work of building 
green churches. Andrew's question lodged in my mind, probably 
because in the Bible, that sort of unanswerable question about some 
human activity is often an indication that we are looking at a form 
of sin that has previously gone unrecognized or unnamed. (In the 
Bible, it is usually God or a prophet asking the people Israel, "What 
is this that you have done?") Andrew probably isn't a prophet, but to 
the extent that his unanswerable question resembles theirs, it sug- 
gests that environmentally substandard construction is more than 
a bad idea; it's sinful. And if that is the case, then building un-green 
churches is truly self-defeating, because it is work that is bad for our 
souls, bad for our relationship with God. 


T* seed for this essay was planted during 


CONSTRUCTING SACRED SPACE 

What is the theological foundation for the holy work of constructing 
sacred space—that is, doing it in a way that glorifies God and at the 
same time edifies, builds up the people of God? In addressing that 
question, I am venturing out well beyond my own expertise as a bibli- 
cal scholar, yet the Bible does in fact provide a fair amount of euidance. 
Because building sacred space is for the biblical writers a more than 
incidental form of work. The Bible offers detailed descriptions of only 
two products of human labor, and both are, curiously enough, con- 
structed worship spaces: namely, the portable Tabernacle erected 
during the wilderness wanderings and later, Solomon's great Temple 
in Jerusalem. Those lengthy descriptions are even more remarkable 
when you set them in cultural perspective. 

Consider this: the Temple was almost certainly not Israel's erandest 
monumental building. Solomon spent seven years building it, but he 
devoted almost twice that amount of time (thirteen years) to build- 
ing an opulent palace (1 Kgs.6:38-7:1). Yet the biblical writers find the 
palace of the Earthly king scarcely worthy of mention. As for other cul- 
tural achievements, Israel was a nation accomplished in music and 
frequently exercised in war. So we might have had admiring descrip- 
tions of King David's lyre, say, or his sword—something comparable to 
Homer's descriptions of Achilles’ shield and Odysseus’ bow. We know 
from archeological excavations in other parts of the Middle East that a 
king's lyre or sword represented a fine opportunity for a gifted artisan 
to shine; yet the biblical writers show no interest at all in such important 
cultural artifacts, nor in any other form of Israelite craftsmanship—with 
one exception. They are interested in the construction of sacred space, 
and they devote pages to the various forms of craftsmanship entailed. 
Thirteen chapters in Exodus detail the Tabernacle and its furnishings, 
the priestly robes and accoutrements; Kings and Chronicles each have 
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WISE AND Hory WORK 
The Case for Building Green Sacred Space 


By ELLEN F. Davis 


extensive reports on the construction and decor of Solomon’s Temple. 

If the biblical writers were interested in the construction of sacred 
space, far beyond all other forms of material or cultural production, 
I believe that is because they understood that a place for worship is 
not like other things that people design and create. In a very real way, 
a sanctuary has a kind of creative capacity of its own. Specifically, it 
has the capacity to shape the people who spend time there, to form 
us as believers. Indeed, the several descriptions of the Tabernacle and 
the Temple suggest that ancient Israel knew that building the House of 
God and making pilgrimage to it—or later, when the Temple had been 
destroyed and Israel was in exile, even the act of imagining the Temple— 
was instrumental in recreating God's people in faith from generation to 
generation. For the sanctuary itself deepens religious experience and 
insight. The physical space we inhabit as worshippers can open for us 
new possibilities for living in the presence and to the glory of God. 


A place for worship is not like other things that 


people design and create. 


Perhaps many of us know this from personal experience. Long before 
I had paid any attention to the biblical descriptions of sacred space, | 
knew that a building could teach about God. For it was not a person 
but a sanctuary that first guided me in prayer. I was fortunate to grow 
up attending St. Stephen’s Church in Belvedere, California—to date, one 
of the most prayer-inducing spaces I have known. It also demonstrates 
that artistic vision can triumph over and through the limitations of cul 
tural circumstance. St. Stephen's, Belvedere, was completed in 1957—for 
the most part, not an auspicious time for California architecture. The 
simplified Norman-style nave is built entirely of poured concrete, with 
redwood beams and stained glass. Yet the building speaks of God, in 
an architectural language so clear and profound that a child could 
comprehend it. It is my early experience of St. Stephen’s, Belvedere, 
that convinces me that religious philosopher Seyyed Hossein Nasr is 
correct when he observes in his book, Knowledge and the Sacred, that 
“most human beings are much more receptive to material forms than 
to ideas and material forms leave the deepest effect upon the human 
soul even beyond the mental plane.” It is for this reason, he goes on to 
observe, that in order to be viable, a religious tradition must create its 
own art forms. “Religion must remold the world not only mentally but 
also formally.” All the enduring world religions have at an early stage 
developed sophisticated forms of what Nasr calls “traditional art.” What 
makes his treatment of traditional art especially apt for our purposes is 
Nasr's emphasis on architecture, engineering, and stonecraft—the arts 
that for centuries reached their acme in the building of churches and 
mosques in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


SACRED ART, SACRED SCIENCE 

Nasr's key insight is that these sacred art forms are communicative and 
instructive as well as decorative; specifically, they convey knowledge 
about the world as God's creation. Indeed, the sacred arts can develop 
to a sophisticated level only because the same religious tradition that 
produces the art also fosters exacting scientific inquiry into the nature 
and structure of the cosmos. Sacred art depends upon sacred science: 
"How could one stand at the portal of the Chartres Cathedral and expe- 


rience standing in the center of the cosmic order if the makers of that 
cathedral had not had a vision of that center from whose perspective 
they built the cathedral?” 

Sacred art depends upon sacred science. When religious architec- 
ture is actually practiced as a sacred art, it elevates our hearts and 
minds toward God and at the same time discloses a profound connec- 
tion with the created order. Through stone, brick, wood, glass, space, 
it articulates a holy knowledge of the world that is, properly speaking, 
ecological. Ecology is the science of relationships. Viewed as a sacred 


Through stone, brick, wood, glass, space, religious 
architecture articulates a holy knowledge of the 
world that is, properly speaking, ecological. 


science, it explores the web of relationships that the Bible describes as 
“covenantal”’—for, as Genesis and Leviticus teach us, God's covenant 
extends to "every living creature" and includes the Earth itself (Gen.9:8- 
17, cf. Lev.26:42). Sacred architecture, drawing upon that sacred science, 
establishes in three dimensions the essential fact that our lives and 
therefore our worship are enmeshed in that vast covenantal web. 

The correspondence between God's work in creation and the human 
work of building sacred space is evident in the way the biblical writers 
report the construction of the Tabernacle in Exodus. There are mul- 
tiple parallels between the Tabernacle account and the first chapter 
of Genesis. Like the creation story, the building instructions in Exodus 
are divided into seven stages, seven divine speeches, each one begin- 
ning, "And God spoke to Moses, saying..." (25:1, 30:11, 17, 22, 34, 31:1, 
12). Thus the narrator clues us into the fact that the Tabernacle, like 
the world itself, came into being in obedient response to God's express 
command. Moreover, the work of Tabernacle-construction, like the 
creation itself, concluded with an act of blessing, and the very same 
wording is used: just as God blessed the Sabbath when "the heavens 
and the Earth were finished" (Gen.2:1), so Moses blessed the people, 
when "all the Tabernacle-work was finished" (Ex.39:32,43). The point of 
these parallels is to show that the Tabernacle is a microcosm, a small 
image of the world as it stands under the blessing of God. 

The building report in Exodus points to a structure wholly in har- 
mony with God's creative intention for the world. Moreoever, the 
description of how the people Israel contributed to the construction of 
the Tabernacle tells us something important about the qualities of char- 
acter that may bring our creative work into harmony with God's. Again, 
I cite Nasr's observation that the practice of sacred science "requires 
a certain nobility of character and the acquiring of virtues which are 
inseparable from knowledge..." In other words, holy work can only be 
done by those who are good, not just smart and technically competent. 
The Tabernacle account emphasizes two virtues, wisdom and restraint. 
Those two are in fact ecological virtues. Wisdom and restraint are the 
qualities of character and practice that enable us humans to claim our 
proper place within the created order and thus to render true worship 
to the God who made heaven and Earth. 


PERILS OF Work WITHOUT WISDOM 

As you know, the biblical writers speak often of wisdom; the Hebrew 
word hokhmah (“wisdom”) sums up the qualities that enable us to know 
God and at the same time make our material existence praiseworthy. 
But they think of wisdom quite differently than we generally do. We think 
wisdom resides in the head; we speak of wise insights, wise planning. But 
in the Bible, wisdom is manifested just as often through the hands; good 
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work is the best evidence of wisdom. Accordingly, the biblical character 
whose wisdom gets most praise is not (surprisingly) Solomon but rather 
Bezal’el, the chief designer for the Tabernacle. This is how God describes 
him to Moses: “Look, I have called forth Bezal’el son of Uri son of Hur 
from the tribe of Judah, and I have filled him with the spirit of God in 
wisdom and in understanding and in knowledge and in every kind of 
skilled-work, for designing designs to make in gold and in silver and in 
bronze and in stone-cutting for inset-work and in wood-carving, for mak- 
ing by every form of skilled-work" (Ex.31:2-5, cf. 35:30ff). 

Moreover, the language of wisdom punctuates the building report 
itself. Listen: “And everyone among you who is wise-of-heart, let them 
come and make everything that YHWH has commanded” (35:10). “And 
every woman wise-of-heart spun with her hands, and they brought 
the spun-yarn, the blue and the purple and the scarlet, and the fine- 
linen. And all the women whose heart elevated them in wisdom spun 
the goats-hair" (35:25-26). By their superb spinning skill, these women 
proved themselves to be wise-hearted. The fact that the Bible puts artis- 
tic skill in the category of “wisdom” may seem odd to us, but it makes 
sense in light of the larger biblical understanding of that concept. For 
human wisdom is fundamentally the many-faceted art of living in 
accordance with divine wisdom—which is to say, in accordance with 
the way God ordered the world: “YHWH with wisdom founded the 
Earth; he established the heavens with understanding” (Prov.3:20). 
Therefore our own work of shaping a part of the world for a time, our 
small daily acts of making, may be counted wise when they acknowl- 
edge and honor God's great act of founding the Earth by wisdom. 

Applying the standard of wisdom to our work—drawing the connec- 
tion accurately between God's creative work and our own—is a matter 
of enormous importance to us living at this time in history. For we must 
reckon with the appalling fact that human work is the effectual cause 
of the ecological crisis. The life of all creatures, ourselves included, is 
compromised or endangered by work that is devoid of wisdom. 

Wisdom is the virtue that runs through the whole Tabernacle 
account, but there is another ecological virtue that is evident here, 
namely restraint, the voluntary practice of limiting one’s action or 


We must reckon with the appalling fact that human 


work is the effectual cause of the ecological crisis. 


material expenditure. Although it is never named as such, the practice 
of restraint is an important part of Israel's growth in character and faith, 
once they are freed from bondage in Egypt. In certain matters, only a 
free people can practice restraint; it is almost meaningless to speak of 
slaves practicing restraint with respect to time or material expenditure. 
Soonce the Israelites are out of Egypt, that is exactly what God expects. 
The people's first work in freedom, building the Tabernacle, requires 
that they practice both kinds of restraint, and their ability to do so 
establishes the distance they have moved from bondage. 


RESTRAINT IN TIME AND MATERIAL 

First, restraint with respect to time: There is a pleasant irony to the 
fact that the "construction job" begins not with work, but with rest; 
Sabbath observance is the first thing expected of Israel as they begin 
the building project (Ex.35:1-3). Indeed, the longest and most affecting 
of multiple iterations of the Sabbath commandment in Torah occurs 
as the climactic item in God's building instructions: "Above all, my 
Sabbaths you shall observe; for it is a sign between me and you through 
your generations, to know that I am YHWH, who makes you holy. And 


you shall keep the Sabbath, for it is holiness for you.... Between me 
and the Israelites it is a sign forever, that for six days YHWH made the 
heavens and the Earth, and on the seventh day, he ceased and took a 
breather” (Ex.31:13-14, 17). That may be my favorite image of God in the 
whole Bible: a breathless Deity stepping back from the exacting work 
of creating the world, sitting down (I imagine) on some four-day-old 
rock, wiping the sweat away—the Creator of heaven and Earth taking 
a breather. Israel begins its holy work by stopping to remember why it 
is building the sanctuary anyway, in order to enter into deep and per- 
manent relationship with the real God, the only One, finally, who can 
sanctify—make us or anything we make holy. 

The second aspect of Israel's restraint is a self-imposed limit on mate- 
rial expenditure, and this occurs as soon as Sabbath is over, when the 
artisans among the people start bringing the work of their hands to 
contribute to the sanctuary. The narrator comments: 

And they brought to [Moses] more, voluntarily, morning after 
morning. And they came, all the wise people, the ones making 
all the skilled-work for the Holy-place—each one from their own 
skilled-work that they were making. And people said to Moses, 
"The people are bringing more than enough for the service, 
for the skilled-work that YHWH commanded, to make it." And 
Moses issued a command, and they passed it by word-of-mouth 
all through the camp: “Let no man or woman make any more 
skilled-work for the contribution for the Holy-place!" And the 
people were restrained from bringing [any more]. And the skilled- 
work material was sufficient for them, for all the work, to do it 
and more (Ex.36:3-7). 

Here we see the biblical ideal for work that is done in honor of God: 
the people contributing generously, willingly and free of exploitation, 
for those who oversee the work themselves practice restraint; they rec- 
ognize “enough” when they see it. What is being established in the 


wilderness is an economy of sufficiency, an economy fundamentally 
opposed to the excesses of Egypt. The power of this small scene is evi- 
dent if you recall that in Egypt, the Israelite slaves were forced to build 
store-cities, Ramses and Pithom, whole cities constructed to hold the 
excess that accrued at the top of Pharaoh's economy of opulence and 
oppression. But the Tabernacle is not a storehouse; it is erected in the 
wilderness as the product of wise and holy work, a visible instantiation 
of the economy of God, whose basic principle is that enough is enough, 
and more-than-enough is not better. Excess may in fact be contrary to 
the purposes of God. 

For our purposes, the most telling aspect of the Exodus story is the 
fact that Pharaoh's legendary hard-heartedness—his complete inability 
to reckon with the reality and the action of God—issues in the series of 
divinely induced ecological disasters that we call the Ten Plagues. In 
the end the astonishingly fertile land of the Nile, the wonder and envy 
of the ancient world, is reduced to a casualty in the war between the 
self-deified king of Egypt and the Sovereign of the whole Earth. The 
story is told with a certain bleak irony. Under the threat of the eighth 
debilitating plague (locusts), Pharaoh's courtiers plead with him: “How 
long will this [people] be a snare for us? Let the people go, that they 
may serve YHWH their God! Do you not yet know that Egypt is lost—it’s 
history?” (Ex.10:7). That question is apt also for us who live in a society 
distinguished by an opulence that outstrips even that of Pharaoh’s 
Egypt, a society that is likewise characterized by a widespread denial 
of the reality and action of God. Indeed, we would do well to let our 
minds be troubled by the courtiers’ question: “Do you not yet know 
that Egypt—a godless economy, careless of the very land on which its 
prosperity depends—do you not yet know that Egypt is lost?” If we as a 
church can hear that question (as Pharaoh could not), then we might 
yet repudiate the degradation of people and of the Earth itself, the deg- 
radation on which an ungodly economy always supports itself. 
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"High Performance Building,” “Green 

Building,” and "Whole Building,” to name a 
few. In the last five years the U.S. building indus- 
try has seen remarkable erowth in sustainable 
design. As we know it today, sustainable design 
grew out of the energy crisis of the 1970s when 
the limitations of energy resources demanded 
———— —— — —— buildings become more efficient. Unfortunately, 
efforts to make buildings more efficient by sealing them up tight led 
in some cases to poor indoor air quality and "sick building" syndrome. 
In the '90s, with landfills filling up and natural resources strained, 
environmentally conscience desieners began using materials that are 
rapidly renewable or made from recycled content. All of these issues 
together gave rise to an integrated approach to reducing the overall 
environmental impact of buildings. 

Genuine sustainable design addresses all of the environmental 
impacts of buildings— from site issues such as stormwater runoff to 
conservation issues regarding water, energy, and resource efficiency. 
In the late-90s concern grew that builders looking to capitalize on 
the “marquee” value of green building would include a few green 
features in a given project, but not address the whole building—a 
practice that became known as “green washing.” In 1993 a group of 
architects, engineers, developers, scientists, and educators formed 
the U.S. Green Building Council (USGBC) with the goal of establish- 
ing a framework to define measures necessary for building projects 
to address in order to be considered “green.” The result was the 
Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) Green 
Building Rating System. 


Gish re design goes by many names— 


THE LEED GREEN BUILDING RATING SYSTEM 

LEED is a voluntary, consensus-based national standard for devel- 
oping high-performance, sustainable buildings. The program has 
several goals: define what qualifies as a “green building” by estab- 
lishing a common standard of measurement; promote integrated, 
whole-building design practices; recognize environmental leader- 
ship in the building industry; stimulate green competition; raise 
consumer awareness of ereen building benefits; and transform the 
building market. 

While the current number of registered LEED projects accounts 
for only about 5 percent of the U.S. building market, this number 
has erown from 12 certified pilot LEED projects in 1999 to more 
than 2,000 registered LEED projects as of July 2005. The USGBC also 
began accrediting professionals who can demonstrate a well round- 
ed understanding of the LEED system through practice, study, and 
successful completion of a standardized LEED Accreditation Exam. 
Since 1999, more than 20,000 building professionals have become 
LEED accredited. 

LEED Certification for buildings can be achieved at a Certified, 
Silver, Gold, or Platinum level based on the number of LEED credits 
awarded after a project meets seven LEED Prerequisites. The LEED 
Rating System divides these credits and prerequisites into five cat- 


SUSTAINABILITY? WHAT Is IT? 
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egories: Sustainable Sites; Water Efficiency; Energy & Atmosphere; 
Indoor Environmental Quality; and Innovation and Design Process. 
Prerequisites and credits are based mostly on established gov- 
ernmental or trade group standards such as the Environmental 
Protection Agency's Stormwater Management for Construction 
Activities, or the American Society of Heating, Refrigeration, and Air 
Conditioning Engineers’ standards for energy efficiency and ventila- 
tion effectiveness. The number of points a project earns by satisfying 
the environmental performance criteria of the various LEED credits 
determines the level at which a project can be certified. 

While the LEED rating system was initially designed for commercial 
high-rise office buildings, LEED 2.1 for New Construction (NC) includes 
requirements that could be adapted to religious buildings. The USGBC 
made some alterations to the credits for three new LEED rating sys- 
tems: LEED for Core & Shell (CS), LEED for Commercial Interiors (CI), 
and LEED for Existing Buildings. LEED CS and LEED Cl are currently in 
the pilot phase with over 100 projects registered between them. The 
USGBC is now developing guidelines for residential and laboratory 
projects as well. That said, LEED NC guidelines can be applied to a 
variety of building types, including places of worship. 


SUSTAINABLE DESIGN AND RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 

Religious buildings have not been left out of the green building move- 
ment. In 1999, Enterprising Environmental Solutions, Inc. established 
Interfaith Power & Light (now known as Interfaith Works). In late 2003, 
IP&L became a Pennsylvania 501(c)(3) with funding from the Heinz 
Endowments and the Episcopal Diocese of Bethlehem. There are cur- 
rently about a dozen state chapters of IP&L. Through its Sanctuary 
Exchange Program, IP&L provides energy audits for churches, syna- 
gogues, mosques, and temples. The energy audits identify how energy 
is being used in these facilities and recommends improvements, which 
range from lighting replacement to installation of programmable 
thermostats to replacement of boiler systems. IP&L also provides con- 
gregations with a curriculum that addresses connections between 
faith, religious spaces, and the environment. IP&L services can be very 
helpful to capital projects looking to include sustainable design mea- 
sures and possibly secure a LEED rating. 

Using the LEED credits as design goals for a project allows the 
design and construction team to plan how well the building will per- 
form in terms of reductions in energy costs, water consumption, and 
material use. This can be a valuable tool not only for environmental 
excellence, but also for capital fund raising. Many church projects 
reach a formal design stage and then languish as capital campaigns 
strive for ways to raise the funds necessary for construction. As with 
a regular pledge campaign, congregants find giving to a mission 
more fulfilling than giving to a budget. That is why religious leaders 
who ask for pledges to pay utility bills are less successful than those 
who focus pledge campaigns on the social or spiritual mission. Many 
parishioners may be more willing to give to a capital building project 
that will not only exercise environmental stewardship, but also lower 
the facility operating budget, thus leaving more funds available for 
social missions. 
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Monasteries as 
Models of _ 
Sustainability 


P 


View into the courtyard 
of the Monastery of 
Santo Domingo in 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Such 
religious communities 
are some of the oldest 
and best examples of 
sustainable architecture 
and development. 


Photo: Lance LaVine 


By THOMAS FISHER 

n the recently restored monastery of Santo 
| Domingo in Oaxaca, Mexico, there stands a 

long, vaulted space that once served as the 
latrine, with small thrones, whose holes deliv- 
ered the human waste to a room far below, 
through which water flowed, carrying the 
material out to fertilize the adjacent gardens 
that supplied the monastic community with 
much of its food. Two thoughts struck me as I stood there looking up 
at the enormous brickwork vault above and then down one of those 
holes, to the blackness below. First, even the most common human 
activity of relieving oneself was cause for contemplation and celebra- 
tion; never have I seen such a grand and glorious latrine. Second, 
monasteries such as Santo Domingo stood as sustainable communi- 
ties and potential models for what we might aspire to today as we 
face a future as challenging as the Dominicans encountered in the 
16th century in Oaxaca: 

The self-sufficiency of monastic communities stemmed in part 
from the often-isolated locations in which they willingly stood. As 
the Cistercian General Chapter decreed: “our monasteries (are) to be 
constructed in places remote from human intercourse."? While that 
isolation had a spiritual component to it, reinforcing the inward- 
ness of monastic life, it also demanded an internalizing of all of the 
tasks of daily life. The Rule of Saint Benedict states that, “Whenever 
possible the monastery should be so laid out that everything essen- 
tial, that is to say water, mills, earden, and workshops for the plying 
of the various crafts, is found within the monastery walls? Within 
those walls, every function also had its place and every building its 
particular purpose. As the monk Hildemar described it, "in a monas- 
tery various activities are performed in diverse places, some singing, 
others reading, and others again doing something with their hands 
or working in the kitchen." Even the words to describe parts of a 
monastery reinforced the idea of a world behind walls: the Latin root 
of cloister is claustrium, meaning a "shutin place." 

While we often think of medieval monasteries as large, stone com- 
plexes, these communities often began by living lightly off the land, 
in a very sustainable way. The first monastic communities, writes 
historian Wolfgang Braunfels, “must have been more like nomadic 
encampments with people living in scattered tents, than like a classical 
town. Only the wall marked the area off as hallowed ground.” And the 
more austere the settings, the better, as if these communities wanted 
to spare the best land the burden of human habitation. “Islands and 
crags, ravines, and wilderness,” says Braunfels, “the uninhabited and 
the uninhabitable appeared to them as so many invitations to asceti- 
cism.”¢ The Cistercian order, for example, took its name from the Latin 
name for Citeaux, the swampy area where they first settled.’ 

Another hallmark of sustainability - the use of local or biodegrad- 
able materials - also characterized most monasteries. The medieval 
Irish monasteries, for example, left little trace, in part, because they 
often consisted of small structures built of mortarless stone or wat- 
tle. On the island of Iona, monks lived in cells made of wood and 
earth, that have disintegrated over time.® The temporary nature of 
some monastic construction had to do not just with the monks’ vows 
of poverty, but with the very idea of humility, which comes from the 
Latin word humilitas, meaning “nearness to the ground."? With that 
humility also came a connection to and caring for the soil (Latin 
word: humus) and for a particular place. As one Benedictine monk 
puts it, ^We have a vow of stability so we stay with our little piece of 
land for the rest of our lives.” ° 
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Monasteries picked their piece of land carefully, often to straddle a 
watercourse that was essential to life of the community. A 13th cen- 
tury description of the Cistercian monastery at Clairvaux shows how 
central the river Aube was to the abbey. "This water serves a dual 
function, in nurturing fish and irrigating vegetables -making its way 
through the many offices of the abbey, it everywhere leaves a bless- 
ing behind it by virtue of its faithful service."" As Braunfels observes 
about the Cistercian monasteries located over water, "The river is 
made serviceable and cleanses, offering itself and then returning to 
nature; it becomes a friend and an example to the monks and even 
a symbol of their regimen.” ? 

The medieval monasteries certainly created their share of pollu- 

tion. They not only generated a lot of human waste, with latrines 
leading directly to watercourses, as in Santo Domingo, but they 
also created a lot of animal waste from stables, offal from slaugh- 
terhouses, and acids from tanneries. In this sense, they stood as 
mini-medieval cities, with all of the hazards that came from people 
living close to industrial processes. The monasteries differed, how- 
ever, in their careful planning, more like the utopian communities 
of the modern era, where offending or polluting activities existed in 
their own quarters, usually downwind and downstream. 
Indeed, the early monasteries represented not just a model of more 
sustainable development, but also a precursor of much of what we 
think of as modern. The critic Lewis Mumford observed this connec- 
tion in the way monks lived, doing certain tasks at appointed hours, 
according to the chiming of bells, which created a discipline echoed 
in the modern work world, governed by the clock. We can see this 
connection between the medieval and modern in the monastic 
architecture as well. The Cistercians, for example, favored a mini- 
malist aesthetic, intended as a way of eliminating distraction from 
"sound meditation" and "religious gravity." Their forbidding "any 
statues or pictures in our churches or in any other rooms of a monas- 
tery" recalls the modern association of ornament with crime, while 
their demanding that "buildings outside the gates must come down" 
brings to mind the modern urge for urban renewal." The medieval 
monasteries also seem like predecessors to some modern housing. 
The Carthusian monasteries, with their L-shaped monks cells around 
walled-in gardens, have living units in roughly the same size and 
shape as the 1920s Esprit Nouveau housing of Le Corbusier. 

This connection between the medieval and the modern holds more 
than formal or aesthetic interest. As author Umberto Eco has argued, 
modernism presents us with a pre-medieval condition, joined by 
a common interest in physical asceticism, visual minimalism, and 
social egalitarianism.’ That observation, in turn, suggests that our 
future will look or at least function a lot like the medieval period. 

Consider the plan of the monastery of St. Gall. Neatly divided into 
blocks, each with its own function, surrounding a central plaza and 
cathedral, St. Gall might be seen as a precursor to the modern city, 
with its single-use areas for working, sleeping, learning, and worship- 
ing. The difference, of course, is one of scale. Where St. Gall had all 
of these activities occurring within the monastery walls, within a 
short walking distance from each other, the modern city spreads 
these functions across a vast landscape, requiring huge amounts 
of energy to move people and goods from one zone to another. The 
lack of sustainability of our current patterns of living and working, 
in other words, may have less to do with the idea of modernism, and 
much more to do with its scale. Were the modern city to have the 
same mix of uses at the same scale as the medieval monasteries, we 
could greatly reduce our use of energy and resources, as is the case 
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Aerial view of the monastery reveals its closed, self-contained nature. Photo: Lance LaVine 


in some high-density cities today. 

Modern architects have demonstrated this in their own designs 
of monasteries, from Le Corbusier’s la Tourette near Lyon, France 
to Marcel Breuer’s Saint John’s Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota. 
But the less-is-more values of medieval monasticism and modern 
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architecture remain at odds with our current culture in which 
more-is-never-enough. Modern architects have taken criticism for 
not providing enough space for storage of all of the material goods 
people accumulate, but what such architects have not stated clearly 
enough is what we can gain by not having so much. As architect Garth 
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The monastery courtyard offered a protected place from which the closed community could regulate its sustainable function. Photo: Lance LaVine 


Rockcastle has observed after years of studying monasteries, these 
complexes “are among the most ‘complete’ and compact, mixed-use 
facilities ever built-communities of common and rigorously adhered 
to faith.”” While modern architects have long explored a monastic 
aesthetic, the profession has largely ignored the faith behind it, the 
reason why these religious communities worked so well. 

Lewis Mumford criticized the medieval monasteries for encourag- 
ing retreat from the active life, but what he and many other critics 
have overlooked was the active inner life this retreat allowed."® What 
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IN HARMONY WITH GOD’S CREATION 


relationship between humans and the Earth. While mankind is 

created in God’s image, mankind is also created from the earth. 
Humans were placed in an ideal natural setting where they lived in 
harmony with the created environment and were commanded to be 
good stewards of it. The fall of mankind through original sin led to 
broken relationships between people and God, people and people, 
and people and the Earth. 

Jesus’ ministry of reconciliation calls us back into the “pre-fall” state 
of grace. While many American congregations address the issue of 
reconciliation through Christ with God and each other, there has not 
always been an emphasis on bringing healing and harmony to our 
relationship with the rest of creation. Today, a number of churches are 


I: Genesis, three powerful concepts are introduced about the 


By Mark V. MARTOF 
contemplating their call to live in harmony with 
the Earth and exercise wise stewardship over it. 


PLANNING FOR HARMONY 
After Crossroads Community Church in Georgia 
purchased 69 acres of heavily wooded land 
with hills, streams, and ravines, they contacted 
Morris Architects of Houston with a specific 
mission - create a master plan for a new church complex to exist in 
harmony with nature. 

"Developing a harmonious site has been an exciting, energizing pro- 
cess for us,” says Robine Hendricks, associate principal in the Morris 
Church Design Studio. "Our team received a dream assignment - mas- 


Master plan integrating features of 
the site with the church’s facilities. 
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Landscape features, such as a ‘spiritual trail,’ provide transitions from the outside world. 


ter plan and design a multi-phase collection of buildings on a dramatic 
and dynamic site. Architects are trained to set man-made structures 
in a context dictated by the natural topography and features of the 
landscape - but rarely have an opportunity like this.” 

As the Morris Church Studio at Morris Architects began work- 
ing with Crossroads, the congregation expressed its values. 
Congregational leaders had a desire that their land would offer the 
following amenities to the community and the congregation: 

* Provide a peaceful place for casual eathering. Peace versus Pace - 

a progression of entryways, bridges, transitions, trails, scenes, and 
other features to instill a calming sensation, emphasizing the 
peaceful transition from the hectic pace of daily life. 

* Preserve the wetlands for the community. 

* Keep site disturbance to a minimum. 

* Keepthe reliance on the city's utilities and infrastructure to 

a minimum. 

* Emphasize the relationship between the land, the people, and the 

built environment. 

Crossroads wanted the buildings to fit into the landscape in such 
a way that the transition between exterior and interior spaces 
appeared to be seamless. The architects analyzed the site and the 
existing natural elements and began placing the program compo- 
nents delicately in the landscape. 
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SPIRITUAL TRAIL 


WORKING WITH THE SITE 

The site consists of one 90-foot-tall hill bisected vertically by a stream 
and ending at a river with wetlands at the base of the hill. On one side 
of the stream the building elements were placed and on the other the 
parking. The buildings were arranged in a way that minimized the soil 
disturbance and oriented to catch the views. The parking field was 
broken down into smaller parking lots and terraces down the hill. 

Other program elements were placed in appropriate locations: 

* The amphitheater in a natural concave area in the hillside; 

* Retreat cabins on the edge of the wetlands in the woods; 

* A coffee shop overlooking the wetlands near the entry to the site; 

* Logs from cut trees were to be reused for bridges. 

As the building design progressed, Morris Architects began experi- 
menting with the client's desire to have a seamless transition into 
the building. The strategic use of glass panels and glass walls helped 
integrate the woodlands with the building, but the team pressed 
for more. Usine photographs of hands with fingers interlocked as 
a diagram of the buildings, the parking, and the landscape, Morris 
began to pull the design apart to make the buildings more open and 
transparent and the parking more protected and green. The goal 
became literally to pierce the built elements with the beauty of the 
natural wilderness. 


Amphitheater is located in a natural depression in the site. 


CREATING ‘GREEN’ ARCHITECTURE 

Crossroads wanted green architecture in two ways: first as described 
in the site design process above and second in the use of other sus- 
tainable building practices. 

“By starting with the idea of preserving the land during the master 
planning phase,” says Hendricks, “we are able implement all the site 
sustainable practices possible and do it in a cost-efffective manner.” 

Other “green” architectural practices and features that Crossroads 
can implement to continue its commitment to live in harmony with 
the Earth and exercise stewardship of the land are to develop the 
building in the following ways: 

* Light pollution reduction; 

* Innovative wastewater technologies -septic systems and water- 

less urinals; 

* Reuse of cut timber; 

* Sustainable material selections; 

* Enhancing thermal comforts; 

* Accenting daylight and views of nature; 

* Using an efficient building envelope. 

By the careful and simple placement and control of the built world, 
churches can honor God's commandment for us to take care of the 
Earth. Churches will realize significant contributions to the commu- 
nity while at the same time saving money in the initial and long-term 
life of their facilities. 
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A GREEN CHURCH GROWS IN CHARLESTON 


By Kim WEIss 


hen archi- 
tect Frank 
Harmon 


was asked to visit 
South Carolina to dis- 
cuss a renovation and 
addition to the oldest 
church in Charleston, he walked into a situ- 
ation most “green” architects like himself 
only dream of. From the oldest church mem- 
bers to the kindergarteners — all of whom 
are identified as users of the new building- 
-everyone at the Circular Congregational 
Church was committed to the concept of 
sustainable design and environmental stew- 
ardship. In fact, they demanded it. 

“Part of our love for humanity is expressed 
by our affectionate care for the Earth," 
Harmon said after a recent visit to the site. 
“By simply building in harmony with nature, 
we support each other." 


COMMITTED TO THE ENVIRONMENT 
According to Stephen Cofer-Shabica, a 
coastal scientist and chairman of the task 
force for the expansion project, this historic 
church (founded in 1681) has been commit- 
ted to protecting the natural environment for 
many years. It maintains an Environmental 
Mission Group, which sponsors a variety of 
Earth-friendly events and educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the year, including field 
trips for school children and Earth Day pic- 
nics and presentations. The emphasis, he 
said, is on "finding ways to have as little 
impact on the Earth as possible." 

Credit for this church's commitment to 
environmental stewardship goes in large part 
to the Reverend Bert Keller, the church's pas- 
tor and a professor of ethics at the Medical 
University in Charleston. Keller’s ministry 
has always been eco-centric, he explained, 
"a friendship with science that will lead the 
church forward." 

Keller is quite comfortable with the ties 
he sees between faith and science. "Ian 
Barbour’s book, Science and Religion, is 
very good in bringing the science-theology 
dialogue into clearness. Ecology is another 
word for community, isn't it? Insofar as the 
science of ecology assumes an evolutionary 
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outlook, it also incorporates process. It all 
begins to fit together.” He is quick to admit 
that most of his parishioners probably do not 
read this sort of theology. “But I do...and my 
church teaching for years has reflected this 
paradigm change in theological understand- 
ing. As far as architecture goes, and more 
specifically the new building, environmental 
stewardship works perfectly well.” 


SEARCHING FOR A SUSTAINABLE SOLUTION 
The need for the new building arose over the 
past decade as membership grew by 150 per- 
cent and Sunday school enrollment doubled. 
To accommodate this growth and to increase 
the church's vigorous educational and urban 
outreach ministries, the congregation had to 
have more space. 

Initially, Cofer-Shabica hoped to find an 
existing building that could be renovated. 
But those efforts proved fruitless. Available 
structures were either too far away from the 
main campus or too costly in terms of pur- 


Architect’s sketch of the addition to Circular Congregational 


chase and renovation costs. The task force 
finally concluded that a new facility, as well 
as renovation of the existing 1856 educa- 
tional building, Lance Hall, was the way to 
proceed. 

“We looked for an architect who had a 
track record with green design and a strong 
commitment to environmental issues,” 
Cofer-Shabica said. Which led them to Frank 
Harmon of Raleigh, North Carolina, one of 
the profession’s “green” architects, who was 
also strongly recommended by Charleston 
architect and church member Whitney 
Powers. Powers had known Harmon for sev- 
eral years and at one time taught with him 
at North Carolina State University’s College of 
Design where he is an associate professor. 

Site selection for the new building proved 
problematic. After careful consideration, 
church leaders decided on a site that 
includes a small portion of the church’s cem- 
etery - the oldest cemetery in the city. 

"The section of the graveyard where the 


Church’s Lance Hall, to the right of the 1856 building. 
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Section through the addition (right) and Lance Hall (left) showing the new building’s sustainable features. 


building will go is largely invisible and cut off 
from the rest of it,” says Keller. There are some 
35 stones there, which will be moved to anoth- 
er section, he explained, and careful records 
of their original locations will be kept. 

Programmatically, the new building will 
provide a large meeting hall, kitchen facilities, 
smaller breakout rooms, additional rest- 
rooms, and a shower. Lance Hall’s renovations 
will provide a larger nursery and a dedicated 
adult meeting room. An elevator linking the 
two buildings will make the church fully acces- 
sible for the first time in its history. 


GREEN FEATURES 
One of the new building’s sustainability 
features will be a “green” or vegetated roof, 
which helps mitigate the effects of urban- 
ization on water quality by filtering and 
absorbing rainfall. Constructed of special 
plants, lightweight soil, a drainage layer, and 
an impermeable membrane that protects 
the building structure, green roofs are better 
insulators than standard insulation, signifi- 
cantly lowering the heat of the roof. 

The addition will also feature geothermal 
(ground source) heating and cooling, which, 
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although more expensive than convention- 
al systems initially, should save the church 
between 30 and 60 percent on monthly 
energy bills. 

Was up-front cost a sticking point for some 
members of the congregation? “People are 
committed for different reasons, of course,” 
Keller said, “but it doesn’t hurt to point out 
to those who aren't passionate about envi- 
ronmental sustainability that technology 
that costs more initially will eventually pay 
for itself in long-term savings.” The geother- 
mal system also will be tied into Lance Hall, 
“So we can get rid of three huge air-handling 
boxes,” Cofer-Shabica notes. Another cost- 
saving feature will be rainwater collection 
cisterns, which will provide enough water 
for landscape use. 

Both the church leaders and their archi- 
tect lament the fact than an old elm tree 
“smack dab in the middle of the where we 
need to build,” according to Cofer-Shabica, 
will have to go. “It’s pretty diseased anyway,” 
Powers notes. Yet, in the spirit of recycling, 
the church plans to have the tree milled to 
provide lumber for doors on the new build- 
ing and for Sunday school projects. 


COMMUNITY AND EDUCATION 

According to Powers, the city’s architectural 
review board said the design for the new 
building “is the finest to come before them 
during their tenure,” and it gave the archi- 
tect the go-ahead after only one meeting, 
rather than the usual three. The board’s only 
complaint, she said, “is that they wish it were 
more visible!” 

Ultimately, the key to keeping the entire 
congregation on board, according to Cofer- 
Shabica and Keller, has been education 
- through the pulpit, congregational meet- 
ings, and workshops with the architect. “We 
started talking to the congregation three 
years ago,” Cofer-Shabica said. “Oftentimes, 
when churches do construction projects, 
they end up losing members over it. We 
haven't lost anybody.” 

According to Powers, the “green” addition to 
the church “is a demonstration of our steward- 
ship. It was incumbent upon us to do this.” 

“This will be our generation’s contribu- 
tion,” Cofer-Shabica adds, “and a lasting 
testament to being sensitive to the church, 
the city, and the Earth.” 
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CONNECTING BELIEF AND BUILDING 


Texas, is the first church in the U.S. 

to construct a building registered to 
meet the rigorous “green” standards of the 
U.S. Green Building Council’s Leadership in 
Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) 
rating system. 

The driving force behind Emerson’s new 
educational building design was the seventh 
principle of the Unitarian Church: “To promote 
respect for the interdependent web of existence 
of which we are all a part.” The 400-member 
Emerson congregation recognized the very 
real impacts that building construction has on 
the environment and worked to ensure its new 


E» Unitarian Church in Houston, 


two-story, 22,500-square-foot education build- 
ing would have a positive impact not only on 
their own church campus environment but on 
the global environment as well. Many churches 
talk about the stewardship of the environment 
but few consider the real impacts of their every- 
day facility operations. 

Emerson wanted its new education build- 
ing to reflect a strong environmental ethic and 
serve as a wise investment, but was unsure 
about the cost of a green building. The building 
committee asked our firm, Bailey Architects, 
to design a building that would be energy effi- 
cient and use sustainable building practices 
and materials. Because the lead designer was 
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also a member of the 
church who met his 
clients every Sunday 
morning, architectural 
accountability took on in 
a whole new meaning. e. 
Working with off-the-shelf technologies and 
products and a limited budget we designed a 
sustainable project that will deliver long-term 
savings in operating costs and maintenance. 
The end result is a building that is approxi- 
mately 30 percent more efficient than a 
building that merely met the building code, 
resulting in a savings for Emerson of an esti- 
mated $12,000 annually in utility costs. Some 
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ARCHITECT TtM SCHORRE Is A LEED-ACCREDITED PROFESSIONAL AND A SENIOR ASSOCIATE WITH BAILEY ARCHITECTS, INC. IN HOUSTON. 


HE CAN BE REACHED AT TIMS@BAILEYARCHITECTS.COM. 
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The two-story lobby is flooded with natural light, which helps to 
conserve energy use. Photo: Gerald Moorhead, AIA 


of the strategies used included reflective metal roofing, heavily insu- 
lated walls, motion-sensing light controls, high-performance windows, 
and demand-control ventilation. Water-conserving fixtures inside the 
building save the congregation an additional $1,500 annually, and a 
native landscape design reduces irrigation needs by more than half. 


PRACTICING WHAT THEY PREACH 
Prior to the education building project, the Emerson congregation had 
already been recognized for its commitment to the environment with 
the Unitarian Green Sanctuary Award. With a strong and active build- 
ing committee in place, many principles influenced the design and 
layout of the new building. Emerson's sanctuary was heavily influenced 
by Frank Lloyd Wright’s Unity Temple and the congregation takes their 
name and appreciation for nature from Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
new building needed to enhance the existing campus's mature land- 
scape, architecture, and spirit. 
Appreciating the context with the existing church campus, we 
designed a soft-faced, salmon color brick building that complements 
the main sanctuary and is reminiscent of Wright's style. The build- 
ing houses adult and children's educational classrooms and offices 
for church staff. A two-story lobby area connects the building to the 
existing church sanctuary, expanding the narthex and creating a 
much-needed gathering space at the point of entry to church ser- 
vices. In recognition of the architectural and philosophical heritage 
of the church, the interior color scheme was distilled from various 


Tbe design is integrated witb tbe landscape, and uses vegetation to 
shade the building, helping to cut on cooling costs. Photo: Gerald Moorhead, AIA 
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Dedicated to 
Stained Glass 


Excellence 


Creating Stained Glass Art 
for Todays Environment. 
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ST. GABRIEL'S - CHARLOTTE, NC. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION & LITERATURE 
PLEASE WRITE, PHONE, FAX OR E-MAIL US AT: 


ROHLFS STUDIO 


783 SOUTH THIRD AVE. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 10550 


TEL: 814-689-4848 

FAX: 814-699-7081 

CALL TOLL FREE: 800-968-4106 
E-MAIL - ROHLFI@AOL.COM 
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Emerson's campus is a mature landscape, 
graced with shady groves of live oak trees. 
The compact footprint of the new building 
replaces several smaller buildings and many 
walkways. An asphalt drive and turn-around 
has been removed and replaced with an entry 
court landscaped with native plants. As a 
result, the campus has more green space than 
before and a beautiful, low maintenance land- 
scape that makes a great home for wildlife. 

Not only saving on operating costs and 
minimizing environmental impacts, the 
sustainable design also teaches about the 
interrelationships between people, buildings, 
and the environment. From inside their new 
brightly colored classrooms, preschoolers look 
out into a green canopy and a butterfly ear- 
den. As they grow older, these same children 
will be taught the paint colors are non-toxic, 
the trees provide summer shade and savings 
on energy bills, and the native plants attract 
birds and butterflies and conserve water 
usage. The building becomes a tool to teach 
about the complex ecological interrelation- 
ships that sustain us. 

The congregation and design team (includ- 
ing architects, engineers, landscape designers, 
and contractors) worked together to ensure 
the use of environmentally sensitive build- 


ing materials, construction processes, and 
operations and maintenance procedures. The 
construction activities were managed to meet 
stringent indoor air quality standards, mini- 
mize disturbance to the existing landscape, 
and recycle almost 75 percent of the con- 
struction and demolition waste. All building 
materials were evaluated for their health and 
environmental impacts including location of 
origin. The building more than doubles LEED 
recommendations for locally produced mate- 
rials — a simple act which both supports the 
local economy and reduces transport costs 
and pollution. 


CONGREGATION'S GREEN LIFESTYLE 

Green design and construction processes 
are vital to ensure a healthy and energy- and 
resource-efficient building. However, every- 
day operation and maintenance of a building 
continue to affect the environment long after 
construction is complete The congregation 
continues to work to reduce environmental 
impacts through green housekeeping and site 
maintenance policies, careful monitoring of 
building systems, and recycling and carpool- 
ing programs. These efforts earned the project 
an innovation LEED credit through the U.S. 
Green Building Council. 


CM ALMY 


THE DESIGNERS' RESOURCE 


For high quality workmanship, 
delivered efficiently and reliably, 
call on Almy. We welcome 
custom commissions for 
fabrication in our Maine metal 
and textile shops. 


We also offer fine refurbishing 
and restoration services. 


For more information, call 
Larry Ivers, extension 7255. 


< Polished brass Sanctuary Lamp 


CLIENT: Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Lansdale, PA. 


DESIGN: Terry Byrd Eason Design, 
Chapel Hill, NC. 


CM ALMY 


THREE AMERICAN LANE PO Box 2644 
GREENWICH, CT 06836-2644 
800.225.2569 www.almy.com 


The Emerson congregation has settled into 
its new building and is truly extraordinary in 
its continued commitment to green building 
and environmental education. The church has 
hosted several educational events for other 
congregations to share information about 
green building opportunities. 


FEAR OF GREEN 
Many churches are reluctant to build green 
facilities for fear of added expense and tem- 
peramental or experimental building systems. 
But with an architecture firm experienced in 
sustainable design and the LEED certification 
program, the goals of a church can be realized. 
Green building strategies that are carefully 
tailored to a particular site and budget and 
integrated into the architectural design can 
be affordable and create significant long-term 
savings. Ironically, it is often the organizations 
that can benefit most from savings in energy 
bills and operations derived from green strate- 
gies that are the most reluctant to use them. 
Emerson’s desire to go “green” and its will- 
ingness and determination to do so makes 
the congregation a refreshing exception to 
that rule. Emerson’s new building serves as a 
model to churches across the U.S. li 


CUSTOM ART 
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Meyer-Vogelpohl offers custom art 
in a variety of media including, wood, 
cloisonne, metal, marble, fiberglass 
and textiles. 


MEYER:VOGELPOHL 
10311 JULIAN DR., CINCINNATI, OH 45215 
1-800-543-0264 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 
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Photo courtesy of Willet Hauser Architectural Glass 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


A STAINED GLass RACE 

When the two-lancet window depicting Abraham and Noah was 
installed in the clerestory of Saint Martin’s Episcopal Church in 
Houston, Texas, in May 2004, it marked the completion one of the larg- 
est stained glass commissions in the U.S., and the largest ever one-time 
commission completed by Willet Studios of Philadelphia, which has 
been in business for more than a century. The total commission includ- 
ed 36 large, detailed, hand-painted and kiln-fired windows—more than 
100,000 individual pieces of glass-at a cost of over $3.5 million. From 
the day the frame dimensions were given to the studio to the day the 
last window was installed, only 22 months had passed. 


Crosby Willet, President of Willet Studios, first heard of the proj- 
ect through a mysterious fax from Jim Hauser of Hauser Art Glass 
Company, parent company of Willet Studios. The fax included notes 
from a phone conversation between Hauser and a representative from 
Carraway & Associates, an architecture firm in Birmingham, Alabama. 
The fax also contained renderings of three window frames, and a copy 
of an email from John Carraway, requesting budget figures for stained 
glass windows that would go in those frames, plus a 16-foot rose win- 
dow. The architect could not divulge who the client was, or even where 
the project was located. Each window frame contained four lancets 
topped by highly ornate tracery, all to be executed in stone. Whatever 
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the identity of the mystery client, they were looking to build an enor- 
mous church in the style of the Gothic cathedrals of Europe. 

Several months later, on a trip to Birmingham on other business, 
Willet paid a visit to the architect. There he saw photographs of a 
model for the church that, he recalls, “Looked like York Minster,” the 
12th century English cathedral. “The model revealed a church struc- 
ture unparalleled since the Episcopal Cathedrals in Washington and 
New York City were started a century ago.” Seeing what the architect 
had planned, and having been told that the fund-raising for the proj- 
ect was not a concern, Willet began to have an idea of whom he was 
working with. There are very few congregations that could undertake 


such a bold plan. Not long after, a call to Willet from the Reverend Dr. 
Laurence A. Gipson, rector at St. Martin’s Episcopal Church in Houston, 
Texas, about window frames cleared up the mystery. Gipson was con- 
cerned about the cost of the project, and Willet advised him that metal 
frames could be used as a cost-effective alternative to stone. 

Willet, with the assistance of the studio’s iconographer Helene 
Weis, began to sketch out an iconography for the church, featuring 
the Resurrection of Christ, Agnus Dei, in the chancel rose window 
(above), the life of Christ depicted in the nave, and the 12 apostles 
in the clerestory surrounding the altar. By spring 2001, St. Martin's 
had narrowed down the field of bids and invited the finalists to make 
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proposals in person to the committee in Houston, and Willet Studios 
won the contract. 

Gibson gave only the direction that the windows should emulate 
Chartres, the definitive Gothic cathedral in France. From that lead, 
Willet directed the iconography and design of the windows. The rose 
would be symbolic and decorative; the nave would feature detailed 
medallions over elaborate borders; the clerestory would be bold, 
single-figure lancets to be easily viewed from a distance; and the tran- 
septs would vary from one another in color and scale of images - all 
inspired by the windows of Chartres. 

While the window designs proceeded on schedule, no work had 
begun on the windows themselves. The groundbreaking ceremony 
had come and gone, and the order had been placed for the majestic 
pipe organ. The church, in a somewhat simplified translation from the 
original model, was under construction. Unfortunately, the window 
frame sizes had not been finalized. 

Rick Prige, general manager at Willet Studios, knew the deadline 
was Easter 2004, and it was his job to make sure the windows were 
built and shipped to Houston in time. He discovered the hang-up: the 
window sizes had in fact been finalized, all except for the arch at the 
top of each window. Armed with this knowledge, Priee ordered that 


work be started on the windows - from the bottom up - and when the 
arch sizes eventually came in, they could be added later. 

Willet cautioned his artists that the lieht in Houston is very intense; 
the elass color selection needed to be especially rich, and the paint 
application especially dark, to compensate for the burning sun. It was 
decided that a tinted gray protective glazing would be installed on the 
outside of each window to further cut the light. Samples of this gray 
protective elazing were shipped to the studio so that the color selec- 
tion and painting could be adjusted accordingly. 

Work proceeded in earnest for the next year. There were so many 
people producing so many windows that the studio itself had trouble 
containing the production. Racks that held the glass in process quickly 
filled up, and new racks had to be built. By the fall of 2003, production 
was beyond full capacity but it was far from certain that the deadline 
would be met. With only six months to 9o, less than half of the win- 
dows had been installed, only three of the 10 naves were installed, and 
none of the three huge transepts were done. Studio staff was reallo- 
cated, putting extra painters on the clerestory and transepts. 

Throughout the fall and winter of 2003, 20 windows were complet- 
ed, shipped, and installed. This left only two clerestory windows at 
the very back of the church unfinished for the deadline: the Abraham 
and Noah window, and a window depicting Bishop Samuel Seabury 
and Bishop Alexander Gregg. In May 2004, with the installation of the 
two final clerestory windows, the church held a dedication for the 
now completed stained glass. Entering the building, there is a mystical 
sense of awe, brought about by the richly colored light. The windows 
are illustrated in such detail that there is always something new to 
appreciate. 

When Willet asked Gipson to name his favorite window, the rector 
replied the one on the north facade depicting "The Great Commission" 
(shown at left). Willet laughed. He was not surprised, since it is the 
window Gipson sees when he is at the altar during services and it 
was designed especially with him in mind. The coloration is a sea of 
different blues, in honor of Gipson's favorite color, and is, "the bluest 
window I have ever seen, next to the ‘Jesse Tree’ window in Chartres,” 


observes Willet. 
—Leigh Ann Parente 
LEIGH ANN PARENTE COMPLETED A STAINED GLASS APPRENTICESHIP AT WILLET 


STUDIOS AND NOW WORKS OUT OF HER PHILADELPHIA STUDIO, CREATING 
STAINED GLASS AND MOSAIC PIECES. 


CORK FLOORS A GREEN ALTERNATIVE IN SPIRITUAL CENTER 
A new Jesuit spiritual renewal center in Watertown, Massachusetts, 
was designed with sustainability in mind. An important sustainable 
design strategy is to recycle existing buildings. The new conference 
facility is an adaptive reuse of an old manufacturing facility. 


Photo: Hutchins Photography Inc. 


Photo: Bryan Becker 


Another feature is the use of renewable and recycled resources. Cork 
is both a renewable and a recycled material. Architect Bill Sterling 
of Sterling Associates suggested the use of cork flooring, for which 
tree bark is harvested, preserving the living tree. In addition, the floor- 
ing manufacturer recycles waste cork from the production of cork 
bottle stops and produces a variety of cork flooring colors and tex- 
tures. Inspired by the Jesuitical style floor patterns of San Miniato in 
Florence, Sterling produced a geometric pattern of cork inlay for the 
chapel, which was produced by Expanko. The flooring installer was 
able to take the electronic file of the design and cut the pattern witha 
laser cutter to the precise dimensions and complexity desired. David 
Wilson Design produced the chapel’s stained glass windows; the fur- 
niture was produced by Timothy Clark, Inc. 


THEY Don’t BurLD ‘EM Like THAT ANYMORE 

Well, maybe they do. Duke Divinity School celebrated the comple- 
tion of its new 53,000-square-foot addition last April. Complementing 
nearby Duke Chapel and the tradition of neo-Gothic architecture on 
the Durham, North Carolina campus, the addition has a 315-seat cha- 
pel where the divinity school community gathers for daily worship. 
The building also includes offices, a refectory, classrooms, a lecture 


hall, and a bookstore. “There is a sense of majesty about the build- 
ing,” observed divinity school dean L. Gregory Jones. “When you view 
the soaring 55-foot-high ceilings in the new chapel, you understand 
that this is designed for the honor and glory of God.” The addition was 
designed by Hartman-Cox Architects. 


You Can Now SuBSCRIBE THROUGH AMAZON 

Faith & Form is now a title with the online retailer Amazon.com. Simply 
search for the title and you can place your order online. Note that it 
generally takes 12 to16 weeks to receive your first issue using this meth- 
od. To expedite your order for yourself, colleagues, or as a gift, please 
use the subscription form in the back of each issue. 


SEND Your News ro Faith & Form 

The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its readers the latest news of 
those involved in the fields of religion, art, and architecture. Send press 
releases and materials to the attention of Michael J. Crosbie, Editor, Faith 
& Form, c/o Steven Winter Associates, 50 Washington Street, Norwalk, 
CT 06854; fax: 203-852-0741; email: mcrosbie@faithandform.com. 
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) Since 1877 
R.Geisslen Inc. 


P.O. Box 432 
Old Greenwich, CT 06870 
Phone: (203) 637-5115 


Institute of Sacred Music 
Yale Divinity School 
Job Description/Advertisement 
Senior faculty in Religion and the Arts/Deputy Director ISM 


The Yale Institute of Sacred Music and Yale Divinity School; tenured position 
at the rank of either Associate Professor or Professor, as appropriate. We 
Seek a gifted teacher with distinguished publications and a professional 
commitment to the interdisciplinary study of religion and modern and 
contemporary material and visual culture. The successful candidate must 
have a commitment to teaching within the context of theological education. 
Teaching and administrative duties will be divided equally. Administrative 
duties are for a three-year term (renewable) and will be aimed toward 
supporting the work of the Director in program development (particularly as 
related to the arts), recruitment and curriculum. Related fields of interest may 
include cultural studies, history of art/architecture, film studies, or American 
studies. A joint appointment in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences may be made 
where appropriate. Review of applications will begin on November 1, 2005 
and continue until the position is filled. Applicants should send a curriculum 
vitae, cover letter, and the names and addresses of three references to Martin 
Jean, Director and Chair, Religion and Arts Search, Yale Institute of Sacred 
Music, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, CT, 06511. A job description is 
available on the website of the ISM, http:/Awww.yale.edu/ism, or may 
be obtained by calling the main office of the Institute at 203/432- 
9751. Yale University is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Yale values diversity in its faculty and students and especially encourages 
applications from women and underrepresented minorities. 
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ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


ACOUSTICS 


BELLS & CARILLONS 


Brown * Teefey & Associates 
Architects, PC 

Jack W. Brown 

4190 Telegraph Rd. 

Suite 2700 

Bloomfield Hills, MI 48302 
248-646-8877 

FAX: 248-646-4605 
bta@usol.com 

www.btaa.net 


Miller, Beam & Paganelli, Inc. 
Kevin C. Miller 
Consultants in acoustics, 
vibration, and audiovisual 
system design. 

6723 Whittier Avenue 
Suite 101 

McLean, VA 22026 
703-506-0005 

FAX: 703-506-0009 
kmiller@millerbp.com 
www.millerbp.com 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
infoGorfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Alexander Gorlin 
Architect LLC 
Alexander Gorlin 

137 Varick Street 

Floor 5 

New York, NY 10013 
212-229-1199 

FAX: 212-206-3590 
ljilkeeorlinarchitect.com 
www.gorlinarchitect.com 


BAPTISMAL FONTS 
AND FOUNTAINS 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Water Structures LLC 
Sixteen years experience 
building custom baptismal 
fonts. Guaranteed leakproof 
construction. Time-proven 
font equipment. 

60 Stard Road 

PO Box 2938 

Seabrook, NH 03874 
800-747-0168 

FAX: 603-474-0629 
knobleGwaterstructuresco.com 
www.baptismal-fonts.com 
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Van Bergen, Harmannus H. 
Harry Van Bergen 

Bells, clocks, chimes, carillons. 
PO Box 12928 

Charleston, SC 29422 
800-544-8820 

FAX: 843-559-0797 
van@vanbergen.com 
www.vanbergen.com 


The Verdin Company 
Suzanne Sizer 

444 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
800-543-0488 

FAX: 513-241-1855 
info@verdin.com 
Www.verdin.com 


COLUMBARIA 


The Century Guild, Ltd. 

Nick Strange 

Designers and makers of wooden 
columbaria for interior spaces. 
PO Box 1117 

Carrboro, NC 27510-3117 
877-376-5353 

FAX: 336-376-1997 
nick@thecenturyguild.com 
www.thecenturyguild.com 


Eickhof Columbaria LLP 
Paul Eickhof 

Design with stone is our 
preferred choice. 

205 W. Fletcher St. 

PO Box 537 

Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 

FAX: 218-281-6244 
info@eickhofcolumbaria.com 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


DECORATIVE 
FINISHES/MURALS 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Church Restoration Group 
Matthew Beahm 

9189 Marshall Road 
Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
877-403-8569 

FAX: 412-322-7304 
info@churchrestoration.com 
www.churchrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Since 1889, CSS has created 
original murals and interior 
decoration as well as restored 
cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 
shrines and chapels nationwide. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


DoNOR RECOGNITION 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


FLOORING 


Specifier Products, Inc. - 
Manufacturers of 
STONECARPET® 

Edward W. Sexton, Sr. 

A decorative interior flooring 
system that offers maintenance, 
acoustical and design advantages 
with longevity. 

985 Graceland Avenue 

Des Plaines, IL 60016 
800-697-9109 

FAX: 847-827-1188 
www.stonecarpet.com 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Fleming | Associates | 
Architects 

Theresa Hughes 

5125 Poplar Avenue 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX: 901-767-7136 
thughes@flemingarchitects.com 
www.flemingarchitects.com 
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MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
National award-winning 
programming, planning and 
design firm specializing in 
achieving consensus in spirit, 
function and stewardship. 
2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 
www.mtfa.net 


Progressive AE 

James E. Vander Molen, AIA 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 


Viggo Rambusch & 
Martin Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Church Restoration Group 
Matthew Beahm 

9189 Marshall Road 

Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
877-403-8569 

FAX: 412-322-7304 
info@churchrestoration.com 
www.churchrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Internationally recognized 

CSS has created and restored 
beautiful interiors and artwork 
for cathedrals, churches and 
chapels throughout the country. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


LIGHTING 


Crenshaw Lighting Corp. 
Jackie Crenshaw 

Custom decorative lighting 
for new and historic projects. 
Design service offered. Catalogue 
available. 

592 Paradise Lane 

Floyd, VA 24091 
540-745-3900 

FAX: 540-745-3911 
crenshaw@swva.net 
crenshawlighting.com 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
info@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, lighting 
engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


Efharisto Studio, Inc. 
Stephana Toomey, OP 
Liturgical consultation/design, 
collaborative process - includes 
education - design of worship 
space, liturgical appointments 
and artforms - new space or 
renovations. 

5130 Franklintown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
410-448-1711 

FAX: 410-448-3259 
fharisto@charm.net 
wwwefharistostudio.org 


INAI Studio 

Barbara Chenicek, OP 

Design of contemporary sacred 
space; worship environments 
striking in form and focus. 

1265 E. Siena Heights Drive 
Adrian, MI 49221-1755 
517-266-4090 

FAX: 517-266-4095 
inai@tc3net.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


Voorhees Design, Inc. 
Cindy Evans Voorhees 
Traditional, historical and 
contemporary liturgical design 
and consulting for sacred space. 
15061 Springdale Street 

Suite 205 

Huntington Beach, CA 92649 
714-898-1505 

FAX: 714-899-4944 
cindy@voorheesdesign.com 
www.voorheesdesign.com 


Brewster Ward, AIA, ACLS 
Brewster Ward, AIA, ACLS 

14 Clovelly Way 

Asheville, NC 28803 
828-421-3031 

FAX: 828-274-8500 
brewster@brewsterwardaia.com 
brewsterwardaia.com 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


Boykin Pearce 

Associates, Inc. 

Liturgical furnishings, within the 
Abrahamic Tradition and beyond, 
sensitively designed and carefully 
crafted. 

1875 E. 27th Ave. 

Denver, CO 80205-4527 
303-294-0703 

FAX: 303-294-0703 
design@boykinpearce.com 
www.boykinpearce.com 


The Century Guild, Ltd. 

Nick Strange 

Designers and makers of wooden 
columbaria for interior spaces. 
PO Box 1117 

Carrboro, NC 27510-3117 
877-376-5353 

FAX: 336-376-1997 
nick@thecenturyguild.com 
www.thecenturyguild.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rambusch 
Decoration Company 
Martin Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Waggoners, Inc. - Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling 
cushions our specialty. 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 

FAX: 620-662-0610 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
www.pewcushions.com 
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LITURGICAL VESTURE/ 
WEAVING 


The Katreen Bettencourt 
Studio Collection 
Meyer-Vogelpohl Co. 
Hand-weaving the contemporary 
vestment designs of retired 
liturgical artist, Katreen 
Bettencourt. 

10311 Julian Drive 

Cincinnati, OH 45215 
800-543-0264 

FAX: 888-543-0264 
sandye@mvchurchgoods.com 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 


The Holy Rood Guild 
Br. Emmanuel Morinelli 
Saint Joseph's Abbey 

167 N. Spencer Road 
Spencer, MA 01562-1233 
508-885-8750 

FAX: 508-885-8758 
www.holyroodguild.com 


MARBLE 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Mosaics 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 
WwWw.jpiercey.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Since 1897 

200 South Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
djudson@judsonstudios.com 
www ,judsonstudios.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 
Cindy Kessler 
Contemporary stained glass 
and mosaics. Bene and IFRAA 
award winner. 

273 East Broadway 
Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


PIPE ORGANS 


John-Paul Buzard 

Pipe Organ Builders, LLC 
John-Paul Buzard 

112 W. Hill St. 

Champaign, IL 61820 
217-352-1955 

FAX: 217-352-1981 
jbuzard1@aol.com 
www.buzardorgans.com 


RENOVATION/ 
RESTORATION 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Church Restoration Group 
Matthew Beahm 

9189 Marshall Road 

Cranberry Township, PA 16066 
877-403-8569 

FAX: 412-322-7304 
info@churchrestoration.com 
www.churchrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


D'Ambrosio Ecclesiastical 
Art Studios, Inc. 

Anthony D’Ambrosio 

PO Box 656 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
914-666-6906 

FAX: 914-666-5735 
ADA6906@aol.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Since 1897. 

200 South Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
djudson@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Cameron J. 

Mactavish, AIA, LEED 
Specializing in preservation, 
planning, interiors, and 
landscape design services 
for worship, education, and 
fellowship. 

1616 Walnut Street 

24th floor 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 
215-545-4544 

FAX: 215-545-3299 
talleyevmat.com 
www.voithandmactavish.com 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
National award-winning 
programming, planning and 
design firm specializing in 
achieving consensus in spirit, 
function and stewardship. 
2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 
www.mtfa.net 


Rambusch 
Decoration Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinrerambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Rohlf's Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter Hans Rohlf 
783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


SCULPTURE & 
DECORATIVE ART 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Lynn Kircher, Sculptor 
Kircher & Associates, Inc. 
Figurative bronzes and 
original art for parishes, either 
commissioned or from existing 
editions. Portfolios upon request. 
8321 Costilla Ave. 

PO Box 53 

Jaroso, CO 81138 

719-672-3063 
www.kirchersculpture.com 


On behalf of the 
Board of Faith & 
Form, thank you! 


Faith & Form, now 
in its 38" year of 
continuous 
publication, has 
benefited from the 
loyalty and support 
of our advertisers, 


directory listers, 
and friends. Many 
thanks to all — and 
please enjoy the 
current issue. 


Rev. W. Joseph Mann 
2005-2006 
Board Pres 
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ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


STAINED GLASS 


Acacia Art Glass Studios 


Lucinda Shaw 

Design and fabrication of 
stained glass windows and 
wall installations. 

3000 Chestnut Ave. 

Suite 336 

Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 
acaciamd@aol.com 


Architectural 

Stained Glass, Inc. 

Jeff G. Smith 

Enriching places of worship 
throughout North America since 
1977. Three-time IFRAA Honor 
Award recipient. 

PO Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734 
432-426-3311 

FAX: 432-426-3366 
jgs@archstglassinc.com 
www.archstglassinc.com 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


The Cavallini Co., Inc. 
Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, faceted glass, 
mosaics, historic restoration, 
protection glass. Serving the 
Southwest since 1953. 

3410 Fredericksburg Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

FAX: 210-737-1863 
cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Church Windows by 
Dazzle Glazz Studio 
Duncan Tooley 

Leaded, painted, faceted, 
laminated, and etched glass. 
Design, fabrication, 
installation, restoration, 
and protective glazing. 

6605 Jefferson Highway 
Baton Rouge, LA 70806-8104 
888-717-0484 | 225-216-9484 
FAX: 225-216-9486 
duncanGdazzleglazz.com 
www.church-windows.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Since 1889, CSS has created 
and conserved exceptional 
stained, faceted and etched 
glass for cathedrals, basilicas, 
churches, shrines and chapels 
across the nation. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


David Wilson Design 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

FAX: 607-334-7065 
davidwilsondesign@ 
frontiernet.net 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


Elizabeth Deveraux 
Architectural Glass 
Elizabeth Deveraux 
IFRAA award winner 
2468 Ivy Street 

Chico, CA 95928 
530-342-2074 

FAX: 530-342-2084 
edevero@devglas.com 
www.devglas.com 


Jean-Jacques Duval 

River Road 

Saranac, NY 12981 
518-293-7827 

FAX: 518-293-8556 
jean-jacques@duvalstudio.com 
duvalstudio.com 


Mark Eric Gulsrud 

3309 Tahoma Place West 
University Place, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

FAX: 253-565-5981 
markgulsrud@aol.com 
www.markericgulsrud.com 


Hunt Stained Glass 
Studios Inc. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 

FAX: 412-391-1560 
huntsg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 

FAX: 845-359-0062 
harriart@rockland.net 
www.harriethyams.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 

www .jpiercey.com 
Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Since 1897 

200 South Avenue 66 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
djudson@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
infoGkesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


Jerry Krauski 

Liturgical Environments Co. 
Specializing in faceted, carved, 
and leaded architectural glass. 
10814 W. County Hwy B 
Hayward, WI 54843 
800-449-8554/715-462-3097 
FAX: 715-462-3481 


sales@liturgicalenvironments.com 
www.liturgicalenvironments.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 

FAX: 215-247-3184 
czlsg@earthlink.net 
czlawrence.com 


Lyn Hovey Studio, Inc. 

Lyn C. Hovey 

1476 River Street 

Hyde Park, MA 02136 
617-333-9445 

FAX: 617-333-9448 
officemgr@lynhoveystudio.com 
lynhoveystudio.com 


Ellen Mandelbaum Glass Art 
AIA, IFRAA Religious Art Awards. 
Original glass art helps create an 
atmosphere for worship. 

39-49 46th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

FAX: 718-361-8154 
emga@earthlink.net 
www.emglassart.com 


Maureen McGuire Design 
Associates, Inc. 

Maureen McGuire 
Contemporary designs — 
figurative, symbolic or abstract. 
Fused glass crosses and 
furnishings. ALL faiths. 

924 E. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

FAX: 602-277-0203 

maureen@ 
maureenmcguiredesigns.com 
www.maureenmcguiredesigns. 
com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Pike Stained Glass Studio, Inc. 


Valerie O'Hara 

180 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, NY 14604 
585-546-7570 

FAX: 585-546-7581 
vohara@frontiernet.net 
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Rambusch 
Decoration Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Rohlf's Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter Hans Rohlf 
783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Schickel Design Company 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 
210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
schickeldesigne 
schickeldesign.com 
www.schickeldesign.com 


Arthur Stern Studios 
Arthur Stern 

Winner of five AIA/IFRAA design 
awards, as well as Bene awards. 
Brochures upon request. 

1075 Jackson Street 

Benicia, CA 94510 

707-745-8480 

FAX: 707-745-8480 
arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetelass.com 


Wilmark Studios, Inc. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 


Studio Winterich 
Daniel Winterich 

29 Weller Ct. 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
925-943-5755 

FAX: 925-943-5455 
dw@winterich.com 
www.winterich.com 


STEEPLES & CUPOLAS 


Munns Manufacturing Inc. 
Brent Kirkland 

From rendering to reality — 
custom prefabricated aluminum 
and copper products — 
lightweight, durable, and 
maintenance free. 

PO Box 477 

Garland, UT 84312 
435-257-5673 

FAX: 435-257-3842 
contact@munnsmfg.com 
www.munnsmfg.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, painting and decorating. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


Wilmark Studios, Inc. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 
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ADW Architects 

Stan Howell 

1401 West Morehead Street 
Charlotte, NC 28208 
704-379-1919 

FAX: 704-379-1920 
showell@adwarchitects.com 
www.adwarchitects.com 


Ann Beha Architects 
Thomas M. Hotaling, AIA 
33 Kingston Street 

Boston, MA 02111 
617-338-3000 

FAX: 617-482-9097 
tmhotaling@annbeha.com 
annbeha.com 


Architect Steve Erban 

35 years ecclesiastical design/ 
build experience. Build with 
donated and local labor to 
control cost, meeting your 
budget. Airplane - will travel. 
11200 Stillwater Blvd. 

Suite 103 

Lake Elmo, MN 55042 
651-748-1078 

FAX: 651-748-1272 
steve@architectse.com 
www.architectse.com 


Bass Architects Chartered 
Roger Bass 

1477 Chain Bridge Road 

Suite 201 

McLean, VA 22101 
703-506-1390 

FAX: 703-506-2109 
rogerbass@bassarchitects.com 
www.bassarchitects.com 


Beste/Corkern Architects, PA 
Greg Beste, AIA 

14 Westbury Park Way 

Suite 202 

Bluffton, SC 29910 
843-757-4236/800-432-8285 

FAX: 843-757-4237 
gregbeste@aol.com 
www.bestearchitects.com 


BIRSCHBACH & 
Associates, Ltd. 

Allan R. Birschbach 

PO Box 1216 

Appleton, WI 54912-1216 
920-730-9200 

FAX: 920-730-9230 
arb@birschbach.com 
www.birschbach.com 


Bissell Architects 

George Bissell, FAIA 
Superlatives? Hype? No, just 
intelligent, affordable, award- 
winning planning and design 
- and totally satisfied clients. 
3422 Via Lido 

Newport Beach, CA 92663 
949-675-9901 

FAX: 949-675-9962 
bisarch@aol.com 


Bjarko | Serra Architects 
Chris Serra 

AIA award-winning firm offering 
congregations design & master 
planning services. 

1050 North 34th Street 

Seattle, WA 98103 
206-545-1443 

FAX: 206-548-0443 
chris@bjarkoserra.com 
www.bjarkoserra.com 
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CCBG Architects, Inc. 

Brian Cassidy, AIA 
Specialists in master planning, 
design, and interiors for religious 
projects. 

818 North First Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85004 
602-258-2211 

FAX: 602-255-0909 
info@ccbg-arch.com 
www.ccbg-arch.com 


Cone * Kalb * 

Wonderlick, PC 

Richard C. Kalb, 

Dennis N. Wonderlick 

Offices in Chicago and Madison. 
“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish." 

1144 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60607 

312-491-9400 / 608-231-9054 
FAX: 312-491-8971 / 608-231-9054 
www.ckwarchitects.com 


Cox, Allen and Associates, 
Architects Inc. 

David M. Allen, AIA 

640 South 4th Street 

Suite 210 

Louisville, KY 40202 
502-587-3420 

FAX: 502-587-3419 
dallen@coxallen.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space 
environments. New facilities, 
additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

270 S. Main Street 
Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 

FAX: 908-788-6877 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 


Dominy + Associates 
Architects @ 
domusstudio LLP 

Lisa Pinzauti 

IFRAA and AIA award-winning 
firm with 120 churches 
and 19 years of experience. 
Comprehensive services. 
2150 W. Washington 

Suite 303 

San Diego, CA 92110 
800-939-9393 

FAX: 619-692-9394 
info@domusstudio.com 
www.domusstudio.com 


Dunn & Dalton Architects PA 
Michael Dunn 

401 N. Herritage Street 

Kinston, NC 28501 

252-527-1523 

FAX: 252-527-0049 
mail@dunndalton.com 
www.dunndalton.com 


Durkee, Brown, Viveiros & 
Werenfels Architects 

200 West Exchange Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
401-831-1240 

FAX: 401-331-1945 
architects@durkeebrown.com 
www.durkeebrown.com 


Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
Recipient of three Religious Art & 
Architecture Design Awards and 
the Edward S. Frey Award. 

77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-9272 

FAX: 617-227-5582 
mnf@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 


Fleming | Associates | 
Architects 

Theresa Hughes 

5125 Poplar Avenue 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX: 901-767-7136 
thughes@flemingarchitects.com 
www.flemingarchitects.com 


Fuller Architectural 
John M. Fuller, AIA 
68 Court Square 

Suite 200 

Mocksville, NC 27028 
336-751-0400 

FAX: 336-751-1660 
fullerarch@aol.com 


Goring and Straja Architects 
James A. Goring 

Creating memorable places for 
communities of all faiths. 

5885 Hollis Street 

Emeryville, CA 94608 
510-595-5845 

FAX: 510-595-5846 
jgoring@gasarchitects.com 
gasarchitects.com 


Graham & Hyde 
Architects, Inc. 

James M. Graham 

Master planning, architecture 
and interior design for religious 
and educational facilities. 
1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 

FAX: 217-793-6465 
ghi@gh-inc.com 


Hammel Associates 
Architects 

Ken Hammel, AIA 

26 West Orange Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 
717-393-3713 

FAX: 717-393-8227 
khammel@hammelarch.com 


HGA - Architects 

John Justus, AIA 
Specializing in religious 
architecture; offices in 
Minneapolis, Rochester, 
Milwaukee, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
1613 Santa Clara Dr. 

Suite 100 

Sacramento, CA 95661 
916-787-5125 

FAX: 916-784-7738 
jjustusehga.com 
www.hga.com 


HH Architects 

Jerry L. Halcomb, AIA, CSI 
5910 N. Central Expressway 
Suite 1200 

Dallas, TX 75206 
972-404-1034 

FAX: 972-404-1036 
jhalcomb@hharchitects.com 
hharchitects.com 


Hiscutt & Associates Inc. 
Peter J. Hiscutt, AIA 
Architecture, programming, 
master planning, space planning, 
new facilities, additions, 
renovations, interior design, 
throughout the Southeast. 

2550 Northwinds Pkwy. 

Suite 140 

Alpharetta, GA 30004 
770-753-8787 

FAX: 770-753-0285 
phiscutt@hiscuttassociates.com 
www.hiscuttassociates.com 


Huff-Morris Architects, PC 
James E. Byerly, AIA 

Designing excellence in religious 
architecture since 1930. 

8 North First Street 

Richmond, VA 23219 
804-343-1505 

FAX: 804-343-1619 
architecture@huffmorris.com 
www.hufmorris.com 


Jackson & Ryan Architects 
Master planning, full 
architectural and virtual reality 
services for religious and 
educational projects. 

2370 Rice Boulevard 

Suite 210 

Houston, TX 77005 
713-526-5436 

FAX: 713-526-4241 
jra@jacksonryan.com 
www.jacksonryan.com 


Jefferies & Faris Associates 
John R. Jeffereis, AIA 
Vision planning for ministry, 
master planning, church 
buildings. 

2002 Eastwood Road 

Suite 201 

Wilmington, NC 28403 
910-256-6633 

FAX: 910-256-9088 
jfa@jefferies-faris.com 

www Jefferies-faris.com 


Kenyon and Associates 
Architects, Inc. 

Leslie H. Kenyon 

735 N. Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, IL 61602 
309-674-7121 

FAX: 309-674-7146 
kenyon@a5.com 
www.kenyonarchitects.com 


Kerns Group 

Architecture, P.C. 

Brian J. Frickie, AIA 

Innovative design (IFRAA Award 
winner), bottom-line results and 
church experience since 1974. 
4600 North Fairfax Dr. 

Suite 100 

Arlington, VA 22203 
703-528-1150 

FAX: 703-528-1151 
bfrickie@kernsgroup.com 
www.kernsgroup.com 


LaBella Associates, P.C. 
Robert A. Healy, AIA 
300 State Street 

Suite 201 

Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 

FAX: 585-454-3066 
rhealy@labellapc.com 
www.labellapc.com 


Melotte-Morse-Leonatti, Ltd. 
Richard R. Morse, AIA 
Architectural feasibility, planning, 
design, budgets, historic 
restoration, new construction, 
mold remediation, asbestos, lead 
paint testing. 

213 1/2 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 

FAX: 217-789-9518 
architect@mmladg.com 
www.mmladg.com 


Menders Torrey & 

Spencer Inc. 

Lynne Spencer 

Experienced design firm 
specializing in religious & historic 
buildings, from master planning 
to design/construction. 

123 N. Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-1477 

FAX: 617-227-2654 
Ispenceremendersarchitects.com 
www.mendersarchitects.com 


J. Patrick Mitchell * Architect 
Specializes in church planning, 
design and consulting. 

12620 120th Ave. NE 

Suite 208 

Kirkland, WA 98034 
425-821-6090 

FAX: 425-821-0467 
j.patrickmitchell@aol.com 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
National award-winning 
programming, planning and 
design firm specializing in 
achieving consensus in spirit, 
function and stewardship. 
2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 
www.mtfa.net 


Neal Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

Chuck Hultstrand, AIA 
Church architecture, master 
planning and interiors. 
110 West North Street 
Suite 300 

Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

FAX: 864-233-4027 
gable@neal-prince.com 
www.nealprince.com 
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Plunkett Raysich 
Architects, LLP 
Mark Herr 

11000 West Park Place 
Milwaukee, WI 53224 
414-359-3060 

FAX: 414-359-3070 
mherr@prarch.com 
www.prarch.com 


Progressive AE 

James E. Vander Molen, AIA 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Ilene R. Tyler, FAIA 

Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

219-1/2 N. Main St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
734-663-5888 

FAX: 734-663-5004 
qea-miequinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Baird M. Smith, AIA 
Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

1214 Twenty-eighth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-298-6700 

FAX: 202-298-6666 
qea-dc@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 


WINDOWS * 


SKYLIGHTS bd 


River Architects, Inc. 
Valentine J. Schute, Jr., AIA 
Collaborative liturgical design 
solutions for new and existing 
facilities. 

125 North 4th Street 

La Crosse, WI 54601 
608-785-2217 

FAX: 608-785-2214 
urGriver-architects.com 
www.riverarchitects.com 


Architects Rudi / Lee / 
Dreyer 

Jeffrey Fenimore 

2712 Stange Road 

Ames, IA 50010 
515-268-5155 

FAX: 515-268-5158 
arld@architectsrld.com 
www.architectsrld.com 


Saavedra 

Gehlhausen Architects 
Daniel G. Saavedra, AIA 
Architecture and design/build 
for religious facilities of all 
denominations. We have 
made religious architecture a 
commitment. 

504 North Church Street 
Rockford, IL 61103 
815-963-9392 

FAX: 815-963-9021 
dan@sgadesign.com 
www.sgadesign.com 


Schickel Design Company 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 
210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
schickeldesign@ 
schickeldesign.com 
www.schickeldesign.com 


SLATERPAULL 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Clayton Cole 

One Park Central, Suite 400 
1515 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
303-607-0977 

FAX: 303-607-0767 
clayton@slaterpaull.com 
www.slaterpaull.com 


Solomon + Bauer 
Architects Inc. 

Stuart B. Solomon 

63 Pleasant Street 
Watertown, MA 02472 
617-924-8200 

FAX: 617-924-6685 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


Sullivan Architecture, PC 
John P. Sullivan, FAIA 
Architectural design services: 
including project programming 
and site planning for new 
buildings, renovations and 
restorations. 

31 Mamaroneck Ave. 

White Plains, NY 10601 
914-761-6006 

FAX: 914-761-4919 
jpsfaia@sullivanarch.com 
www.sullivanarch.com 


Voith & Mactavish 
Architects, LLP 

Cameron J. Mactavish, 

AIA, LEED 

Specializing in preservation, 
planning, interiors, and 
landscape design services 
for worship, education, and 
fellowship. 

1616 Walnut Street, 24th floor 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
215-545-4544 

FAX: 215-545-3299 
talley@vma1.com 
www.voithandmactavish.com 


Walton and 

Associates Architects 
Don R. Walton, AIA 

Long range planning, 
architecture for religious 
and educational facilities. All 
denominations. Over 35 years 
experience. 

1227 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62703 
888-544-5888 

FAX: 217-544-1851 
don@waltonarchitects.com 
www.waltonarchitects.com 


Weber Murphy Fox 
Douglas Hoffman 


Our specialty is early planning 


studies and complete church 
design and construction. 
1801 East Ninth Street 

Suite 1500 

Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 

FAX: 216-623-3710 
dhoffman@ 
webermurphyfox.com 
www.webermurphyfox.com 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
CUSTOM MADE 
CHURCH WINDOWS 


Specially designed church window systems made to 
receive stained glass and protection glass, Protection 
glass will protect your stained glass and insulate your 
church from cold and sound. Systems are available 
to receive insulated or single pane protective glass. 
Exterior protective glass can be installed at time of 
erection and the stained glass can be installed at the 

churches own convenience. Insurance and fuel costs 
can be substantially lower. Available in thermal and 

non-thermal aluminum frames. 


Call or write for more information or visit us on the web at 
www.jsussmaninc.com. 


AN Since 1906 
EB J. SUSSMAN, INC. 


ma 109-10 180th Street 
Tel: 718-297-0228 


Pl 
BG FINE ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
WALKWAYS e 


Jamaica, New York 11433 
Fax: 718-297-3090 


SUNROOMS œ% 


Williamson Pounders 
Architects, PC 

James F. Williamson, AIA 
Complete architectural services; 
master planning, new facilities, 
additions and renovations, 
historic preservation: 
emphasizing collaborative 
approach. 

88 Union Avenue 

Suite 900 

Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 

FAX: 901-527-4478 
jfw@wparchitects.com 
www.wparchitects.com 


Steven Winter 
Associates, Inc. 
Michael J. Crosbie 
Expertise in energy conservation 
and accessibility. 

50 Washington Street 
Norwalk, CT 06854 
203-857-0200 

FAX: 203-852-0741 
mcrosbie@swinter.com 
www.swinter.com 


GLASS and METAL BENDING 


How DOES YOUR 
GARDEN GROW? 


Just ONE More THING... * Berry H. MEYER 


I was pleased when I learned that landscaping 
and garden design would be included in this 
year’s Faith & Form/IFRAA Awards program. 
I knew that many secular buildings are being 
designed with roof gardens and that hospitals are 
initiating healing gardens and I assumed that I 
would have no trouble locating religious buildings 
that are including gardens-not just as add-ons, 
but as major motivators. Wrong! I soon found I was in difficulty. 

Professor David Brown of the University of Durham in England has 
written a book titled: God and Enchantment of Place, the Spirituality 
of Gardening. 1 would like to quote from his description of why this 
subject is so important at this time in religious history: 

"Today there is a widespread indifference to intellectual content. 
While it may be acknowledged, there is no commitment. Theology is 
marginalized and divorced from the interior and sacramental." 

Is this your impression, too? If theology is being rejected then some- 
thing in it must be lacking. If so, how can we make our congregants 
aware that theology must be carefully considered by all faiths? How 
can such a learning process begin? 

Thinking about this, I began to imagine that a serious consideration 
of gardens as a part of nature and our own relationship to nature might 
be a good place to begin. I knew that this was true for a learning proj- 
ect in the inner city schools of Boston. A project known as the Boston 
Schoolyard Initiative has been making strides in educating teachers 
and students in a creative way. Up until a few years ago the inner city 
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schoolyards were macadamized and mostly used as parking lots. But 
now 67 out ofthe 130 include gardens designed by landscape architects. 
Teachers are asked to recognize that the external can be a classroom as 
well asthe internal and that sustainability and environmental concern 
can be taken outside in the garden. Surrounding communities are prov- 
ing not only cooperative but genuinely appreciative of this approach. 
The project won the 2004 Community Service of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, and before-and-after pictures of gardens were 
published in their journal. Following Boston's lead other cities are look- 
ing carefully at bringing the natural world into the city's environment. 
(If you'd like more information on the Boston Initiative, you can contact 
Kirk Meyer, my son, at kdmeyer@comcast.net) 

Aware of this project I began to imagine how a well-designed garden 
might contribute to a learning process for congregations. We know 
that the entrance to a religious building is of immense importance 
because it determines our first and subsequent impressions. Suppose 
one approaches the entrance through a garden, at the side or at the 
front. The garden will have been in the original design of the architect. 
Trees and bushes will have been planted, maybe even with an eye for 
flowers for the altar. Perhaps stone benches will have been placed for 
meditation and some sculpture carefully chosen with color throughout 
taken into consideration. Before one enters the sanctuary one will have 
been prepared on the exterior for the interior sanctuary experience. 

I truly believe that in the silence of such a garden congregants will 
reach a new consciousness that they are not separate from nature but 
are a part of it. The wonder and awe that one might miss in the interior 
will now be more likely to happen. Coming together, the exterior and 
the interior will attain a new radiant energy, and the story or myth of 
their faith will become a reality. A first step in a new emphasis in theol- 
ogy will have been taken! 


Betry H. MEYER 1s EDITOR EMERITUS OF FAITH C FORM AND CAN BE 
REACHED BY EMAIL AT BMEYER@FAITHANDFORM.COM 
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St Mary Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception - Lafayette, IN 


SINCE 1898: STAINED GLASS / ART METALWORK 
LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS / DECORATIVE PAINTING 
MOSAICS / CUSTOM LIGHTING / ENGINEERED LIGHTING 
RAMBUSCH.COM / RAMBUSCHLIGHTING.COM 


160 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, NJ 07304 (201)333-2525 


